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GLEANERS. 


DrsicNep By T, F. 
When autumn bathes the hills in light, 
And tints with gold the forest leaves, 
Fre grey mists rise from meadows low, 
The little peasant-children go 
To glean among the sheaves. 


MARSHALL. 


rland birds pipe in the copse; 
the beecay ost ieee fresh and strong, 
And from the harvest-fields of gold 
Comes to the shepherd on the wold 
The litle gleaners’ song, 


And when at eve in golden pomp 

The moon ascends heaven's purple dome, 
Young lovers mid their converse sweet, 
Wand’ring down woodland valleys mest 

The gleaners coming home. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
By Freperic Rowton, 


Honorary Secretary to the Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 


No. VI. 


THE GALLOWS CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
CRIME OF MURDER. THE COLLATERAL EVILS OF THE 
PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


We have now, I think, ascertainéd beyond question, 
that whenever the Punishitient of Death has ex- 
changed for a milder penalt¥, é#imeé has not otily Hot fits 
creased, but diminished: The figures which I have ad- 
duced in proof are at onée conéltisive and uiideniable, 

But the great questiott next atises—whether it Wotild 
be equally safe to aboliéh thé Gapital penalty for the 
crime of murder? Nuti@fotis persons who gteatly re- 
joice in the fact that the gibbet is no longer the pus 
nishment of secondaty off’hces, are yet staunch stifi- 
porters of the gallows as the petialty for the one ctime of 
murder. To this point, therefore, I will now address 
myself. 

The question will, I think, bs plainly tiiderstood— 
Can we safely abdlish the punishment of death for mur- 
der ? 

Arguing the subject by analogy, one would ithesi- 
tatingly say, Yes. In every experiment hitherto ttied, 
the abolition of death-punishmetits has been attended 
by a diminution of crime. This being the cast, there 
seems no reason for doubting that thé same result ‘Wotild 
happen as respects the offence of mutder. If the feat 
of death restrain at all, it restrains always: if it fail 
to restrain in one case, it must fail in all. The experi- 
ment that relates to one crime is cotisequently good 
evidence as regards all others. It seems evident enough 
to all reasonable understandings, that if the threat of 
death will not prevent a man from poisoning a horse, 
it is less, rather than more, likely to preveit him from 
murdering a fellow-creature. 

But our opponents will not be satisfied with that. 
They say that before they will consent to the abolition 
of Capital Punishment for murder, they mtist have it 
clearly proved to them, by statistical evident®, that the 
gallows does not restrain murderers. Yes! they will 
deny us the opportunity of establishing our case by the 
testimony of direct experiment, and yet refuse to adinit 
our arguments until we do so! 

Fortunately, however, we aré prepared for or un- 
reasonable antagonists. Thanks to Provitetee, Who has 
given us the opportunities which our rulers would deny 
us, we are able to show that even as respects the ¢rime 
of murder itself, the rigid enforcement of the death- 
penalty increases the offence, whilst its discontinuance 
proportionably represses it. 

I extract the following results from Parliamentary 
Returns :— ‘ 

1. Taking 32 years, ending 1842, and dividing them 
into two periods of 16 years each, I find that in the first, 
all who were convicted of murder, 34 in number, were 
executed; and notwithstanding this unyielding rigour, 
188 murders were committed. In the second period, 
clemency prevailed. Out of 27 persons convicted, only 
17 were hanged; and yet there were but 90 persons 
committed for the crime during the whole 16 years. 
With only 62 per cent. of executions, instead of 100 per 
cent., the offence decreased more than one-half ! 

2. The years 1815, 1817, 1818, and 1829 witnessed 
the execution of all who were convicted of murder, 66 





in number ; and in the four years ¢ diately following 
these eras of severity, the crime of murder increased 12 
per cent. In the years 1836, 1838, 1840, and 1842, 
only 31 were executed, out of 83 condemned ; and in 
the succeeding years, the crime of murder diminished 
17 per cent. When all were hanged without mercy, 
crime increased ; when about half were saved, crime 
became materially lessened. Is it not, therefore, a safe 
and & sotifid logic which says, “Save al/, and you will 
represg oriitie more still !’’ 

% The sate Parliamentary Paper (No. 618, session 
1848), shows: 1. That, from 1834 to 1841 (inclusive) 
{a the coufities where a// who were convicted of mur- 
de¥ wete e&bcuted, the number of murders remained in 
the followity years as nearly as possible the same. 2. 
That in the cotinties where commutation’ of the ex- 
tremé petitlty took place, during the @ period, the 
years following exhibited & diminution per cent. 
iti the crime. 3. That ifi the optinties whete a large 
propvttion of the persotté‘eommitted were a titted on 
the ground of insifilty, the comtfitinents ased 32 
per cent, th the sude years } aint, 4th. That in 
the coutitlea Where there Were comiihilments, and no 
convicti6ts at all, thé commitinenite ii the years follow- 


ing W wer b 98 cent, 
pete van ‘ bs plates, aftet the evidence above 
addiiwed, that with in 8 executions, murder in- 


creases | and = as ih 8, murdér diminishes. 
Who, setitig “sh Rin het to datry the expe- 
riment of eave i ita @Peatest extent, by abolishing 
the gallows t 


tg 

I will eotielide my statistical argument, by adding a 
fact which sj voltiiies for our conclusion. In the 
three consectitive years 1834, 1835, and 1836, no ez- 
ectitions whatever took in England for any kind of 
Cris, atid thee are only years in the annals of 
Britain in which deve have been no convictions for mur- 
dey. 1 extract this statement from Return No. 21, 
printed by Parliniient in 1846. 

Bo much for statisties, then. I could produce plenty 
more; but these aré at least suificictit to place it be- 
yotid dotbt that we pare experiéhce as well as reason 

0 


to siipport our éoqelusion that the gallows i8 an evil, 
atid onght forthwith to be abolished. 
Coheerhing 


ba simply politi¢al portio# of our sub- 
feel that I n@ed sa¥ bit little more. 


ject, therefore, 
ts of Capital 


We have ingtifed into the difect e 
Punishment, and We have fetitid thetfi to be in the 
highest degree dettitiiental to the S ic welfare. It 
only retiains fF fie to allude, in thé briefest possible 
mannef, to the collateral evils of the gallows. 

In the fiat place, death i8 aii #¥emissible punish- 
ment If inflicted in error, it canniét be recalled. Now, 
human judgiient being fallible, errof is to be expected; 
and it is the duty of the legislator to provide against 
this possibility in every punishment which he esta- 
blishes. 
know too well; multitudes of human beings have been 
put to death for crime, whose innocence has afterwards 
been fully established. I shall have occasion to speak 
of these cases in detail, hereafter. How thoughtless, 
then,—nay, how stupid, in man to adopt a penalty 
which he has not the power to withdraw, when he finds 
he has inflicted it in mistake. 

Secondly, the punishment is an invariable one. It 


different shades of crime. 
guilty to the same extent; and yet all are punished 
alike. The strongly-tempted, the infatuated, the edu- 
cated, the ignorant, the unfortunate, the deeply 
depraved, the provoked, and the unprovoked, are alike 
the subject of one remorseless and exterminating doom. 
The impolicy of this must be as plain as its injustice. 











That errors have been made, we unfortunately | 


inflicts the same amount of suffering on many widely | 
No two murderers are | 
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It confounds in the eyes of the people the distinction 
between the various sorts and degrees of crime; and 
thus tends to confuse and demoralise them. 

Again: the Punishment of Death is momentary, and 
therefore soon forgotten. ‘‘ A man is forgotten directly 
he is hanged,” said Alderman Harmer, before the 
Criminal Law Commissioners. 
the culprit’s fate is ever operating upon the memories 
of others. Mr. Wrightson, on visiting the Maison de 
Force, at Ghent, in 1833, saw a prisoner, who had been 
confined for upwards of fifty years! Only think of 
that! What terrible impressiveness there is in this 
fact! How many thousands must have heeded that 
example, and recoiled from the crime thus punished ! 

Further, Capital Punishments are impulitic, inasmuch 
as they neglect the great end of all penalty,—Reforma- 
tion. Suffering is meant to purify, not to exterminate ; 
and its object is to improve, and not injure its subject. 
It is as unwise to neglect this principle as it is un- 
righteous ; for, by cutting off the criminal, his example 
is lost to the community. A momentary infliction, 
which, as we have seen, does harm instead of good, 
takes the place of a continuous punishment, which 
would keep the crime in mind as long as the criminal 
existed. 

Again, Capital Inflictions excite and extend an anta- 
gonism to the law. While the penalty for a crime is 
death, a continual and universal pressure from without 
exists against its execution: a pressure generally 
greater than the force of the law; resulting in uncertain 
inflictions, perverted sympathies, and unpunished 
crimes. The tears and sobs of the judge, the hesitation 
of the jury,* the wilful perjury of the barrister, the pre- 
ternatural excitement of the populace, the ceaseless in- 
terference of the humane on behalf of the culprit, the 
eager thronging of visitors to the condemned cell, the 
commiseration of the prison officials, all these are 
signs that the sentence of the law is felt to be abhor- 
rent and revolting. As one sample, selected from many, 
of the great dislike which men have to legal homicide, 
I may state the following fact :—“‘In a country town, 
when Forgery was a capital offence, the grand jury in 
considering the case of a man charged with that crime, 
threw out the bill, although the evidence was most 
complete ; and, in justification, said, ‘‘ They hadn’t had 
an execution in their town for thirty years, and please 
God, they never would !’’+ 

Let any one ask himself this question—Would the 
culprit be treated thus if his sentence were transpor- 
tation? Would the judge sob, the jury hesitate, or the 
public sympathize with him then? No! The mere 
imprisoned felon gets no sign of all this sweet com- 
miseration. ‘ He undergoes his punishment unnoticed 
—no pseudo Samaritan sends him pigeon-pies or calf’s- 
foot jelly: for him no ladies of high degree moisten their 
kerchiefs with tears.” Sentence a man who has com- 
mitted a great crime, to transportation: everybody will 
aid in carrying out the punishment. Sentence him to 
death ; everybody will oppose, in some form or other, 
the execution of the sentence. The gallows makes an 
aristocracy of criminals. 

Amongst the considerations that occur to the mind in 
regarding this question upon grounds of policy, one 
strikes me very forcibly. It is the danger there is to 





*Upon the trial of a man in West Chester, 1840, for murder, 
no fewer than ten persons refused to serve on the jury upon 
conscientious grounds ; and were excused. In the State of 
New Hampshire fately, on a trial for murder, it was so difficult 
to get a jury, that six hundred citizens were summoned before 
twelve jurymen could be found. 


+Sydney Taylor, p. A. 419. 


Now, in imprisonment, 
@ 


popular liberty, in entrusting the ruler with the right 
to kill. It gives greater latitude than we can allow to 
the State. The manner in which it has been abused 
shows this. The stoutest defender of the gallows will 
not now assert that death should be inflicted for any 
crime but murder: yet murder formed recently but one 
offence out of 250 offences punishable by the ruler with 
this penalty. How awfully then, the ruler must have 
encroached upon the original power bestowed upon 
him! The manner in which the gibbet has been em- 
ployed in revolution times, or in times of political dis- 
turbance, or when sanguinary monarchs have sat upon 
the throne, proves to us most plainly that the right to 
kill cannot be entrusted to the ruler with any degree of 
safety to the national weal. Let the wretched victims 
who have been slaughtered by despots, from Manasseh 
to Robespierre, be our witnesses herein ! 

Lastly, the infliction of death by the state perverts 
and brutalizes the public mind. It inures men to the 
destruction of life, and thus teaches them to take it. 
It blunts those finer feelings which ought rather to be 
preserved and kept sacred; and so disposes to deeds of 
blood and violence. It rouses the vindictive passions of 
our nature. ‘It teaches cruelty to the people by 
example of revengeful legislations. It tends (as Ben- 
tham says) “‘to make men sanguinary either by fear, 
by imitation, or by revenge.’’ The Roman soldiers were 
taught contempt for life by their gladiatorial shows: 
and the British public learn the same lesson by the 
execution of their malefactors. 

Here we will pause then, to complete this first and 
simplest view of our subject. Let us for a moment 
review the ground over which we haye gone, and 
ascertain the conclusions to which our reasoning has 
brought us. 

In the first place we found that the gallows cannot be 
said to be necessary for murder, inasmuch as we have 
tried no other punishment for this offence. 

Secondly, we examined the theory of Capital Punish- 
ment as a restraining penalty, and found it defective in 
every point of view. It in the nature of things cannot 
make restitution for the injury committed. It presents 
a fear which is unrealizable. It threatens an infliction 
which is necessarily uncertain in its operation. And it 
addresses a class of men, who, less than all others are 
likely to be affected by it. 

Thirdly, we analyzed the punishment as a spectacle— 
and found that instead of being a terror, it is an amuse- 
ment, to the audience: and instead of being calculated 
to repress the offence for which it is enforced, it tends to 
the generation and growth of every sort of crime, more 
especially that sort which it aims at diminishing. 
Fourthly, we traced the influence of the punishment 
on society: and saw not only that there is, and can be, 
no evidence that it is advantageous: but that there is 
direct proof to the contrary. We examined the statistics 
of the chief countries in the world, and found them all 
corroborative of the fact that the- gallows increases 
crime wherever it is erected. 

And finally, we have vered that this punishment 
is the prolific source Of @ host of indirect evils, each 
and all tending powerfully to the depravation and in- 
security of the community. 

If then, brethren, we desire the welfare of society, 
and seek to promotethe political happiness of our fellow 
creatures, we shall hasten to perform that duty with 
regard to this pernicious law, which must now be 
plain. We must abolish our rubric of blood. We 
should lose no time, and spare no energy in demanding 
its immediate repeal. The subject presses. Assassins 

letloose among us. A Richardson, a Johnstone, @ 
y, are sent from the felon’s dock to mingle again 
among men, because our juries prefer anything to 
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taking life. Our laws are set at nought : our verdicts 
put aside: the scat of justice is besieged with inter- 
cessions on behalf of murderers. Public feeling js 
outraged ; public sympathy "arity nigh public moralit 
depraved. We are being left in the rear of the world. 
Revolutionary France outstrips us. Little Belgium 
shames us in the race. America is passing us by. 
Lucca is a-head : she has burnt her gibbet amidst the 
acclamations of her people. Even barbarous Russia 
is before us! Let us then be upand doing. Let us 
rouse that British energy of will which never has been 
conquered yet. And let us take no rest till we have 
blotted out the disgraceful characteristic of our land: 
that she is the most barbarous in her punishments of any 
civilized nation on the globe ! 

My next letter will introduce the moral aspect of this 
great question. 

(To be continued.) 


— 


THE BREADFINDER. 
By Epwarp Youu. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘Ox which side is it to be?’’ were the first words 
addressed to him, after he had got clear ofthe porter’s 
lodge. He reflected. The publisher for whom he had 
translated Aristophanes, might have other occasion for 
his services. And, indeed, if ever he would taste 
freedom again, he must exert himself as a translator, or 
in some literary way. Quiet then, and solitude, would 
be indispensable, though neither, it was likely, were to 
be enjoyed in perfection within those walls, 

“‘T will pay for a room. if you will find me one,” he 
said to his conductor. 

“You can share one with another gentleman, Sir,” 
replied the official, suddenly seized with spasms of 
politeness, “but you can’t rent one out and out.” 

“Cannot I be alone, if I wish it, and pay for the 
accommodation ?” 

“Why, I don’t know that you can,” the man ans- 
wered, “leastways you must buy the other out, and he 
would want a smart sum—smarter perhaps than you 
would like to stand.” 

“ Well, let us see the room.” 

He was conducted along a passage, where several 
men were lounging, and noisily conversing in groups. 
By these, of course, he was unmercifully quizzed. They 

were mostly habited in motley costume, and the non- 
descript odds and ends of a omee choice wardrobe. 
Faded bucks in threadbare garments, that were in the 
extreme of fashion three or four summers before. 
Exquisites, formerly known at Crockford’s and the 
Opera. Bloods that many atale could unfold of Tatter- 
sall’s, the Derby, and the with ascore or so of 
rough, hulking, sodden-faeed fellows, who had made 
ventures in Tavern keeping, or had set up hells and 
gambling dens, with other people’s money, or more 
literally, without any of their own, and coming to the 
dogs, had found a kemnel in the Fleet. One youthful 
individ , whose face was searred and horribly dis- 
figured, left a group, less moisy than the rest, and ad- 
yancing towards him, addressed him by name. 


dustant. 


“You were once a P. PF; 


“<T do not know you,” said Harding, halting for an 
“I will prompt eg de thre other replied. 





“That is Mr. Boldero’s voice surely.” 


* And his face too, the worse luck for him. You 


did’nt expect to find him here, he conjectures.” 


“Indeed I did not.” 
Boldero’s comrades gathered around them, to hear 


their discourse, and glean information respecting the 
new arrival. 


Harding moved forward. 
. ‘Are you going to have a reom ?” asked Boldero, 


placing a detaining hand upon his shoulder. 


“Yes,” 

“Go halves in my crib. Mychum will sell himself 
out for forty shillings.” 

To this proposal Harding readily acceded, and as the 
‘chum’ was present, he ratified the bargain at once, 
and accompanied Boldero to inspect his quarters. The 
man who had sold himself out, went off to buy some 
liquor, chinking the gold in his hand, and was followed 
on the instant, by a human stream which flowed after 
him, along the passage, down sundry steps, and across 
a yard to the very spot where liquor was dispensed. 
Boldero expressed an early desire to be made 
acquainted with the particular stroke of ill-fortune 
which threw him into the companionship of a sometime 
political confrere. Harding briefly gratified his 
curiosity, and became inquisitive in his turn, especially 
with reference to the scarred face. He was preparing 
to listen to Boldero’s recital, whena functionary of the 
prison brought hima note from his wife, to whom he 
had despatched by a special messenger, the tidings of 
his arrest. She bade him,—poor soul, and her own 
was fathoms deep in the abyss of black despair— 
preserve his heart from sinking, for she would work, 
O God, how she would work, to get the two hundred 
and fifty pounds that must be paid, beside expenses, 
to procure his liberation. He took the opportunity to 
kiss the note in private, before he thrust it into his 
bosom. 

“How do you think I maintain myself here ?” de- 
manded Boldero, suddenly. 

Harding could not guess. 

‘* By writing political articles.” 

**What,—in ‘‘ the Startler?” 

“Tush, no. Iam for High Church and King now. 


| I’ve had enough of democracy. I ama Tory of the old 


” 


stamp. 
“Eh?” said Harding, with a stare, though he was 
not greatly surprised. Extremes frequently run into 
their opposites, and your flaming demagogue stands 
the best chance of repudiating his principles, of any 
manI know. Trust none such. 
“T write for the ‘Loyal Thunderbolt,’ ’’ proceeded 
Boldero. ‘I have undertaken to prove the divine 
right of kings, and the impiety of using private judg- 
ment in matters pertaining to religion, in a series of 
letters, signed ‘The Ghost of Archbishop Laud.’ ” 
« At least, you decry physical force ?” 
“Ido not. I would have the soldiery use the point 
of the bayonet, to prick home to his dwelling every un- 
washed rascal who attends a Radical meeting.” 
“You are very brave, with your bayonets. But what 
is this you have here—a turning lathe ?” 
“Yes, Isometimes amuse myself with turning. I 
carve too. See, here is a bunch of grapes that I carved 
out of astubborn piece of oak.” 

** You are clever. Will you lend me your tools ?” 

‘* With pleasure.” : 

Harding thought of the rose and the little bud. He 
determined to essay his skill in carving on the morrow. 

“The accident that! disfigured me in this awful 
manner,” said Boldero, commencing the recital he had 
promised, ‘‘ happened when I was a fool of a P. ¥. D., 


the masses to be labouring under oppression, and I 




















and the most magnified foolin the Society. I believed | 
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thought their rulers selflsh and base. Their backs 
bent, as I persuaded myself, under the burden of 
taxation, and the money levied from their industry 
was lavished on a bloated, wicked Court. I asked 
myself—is not the time of liberation come ? Am not I 
their liberator? As for your doctrine of moral force, 
I scouted it. Is not the intercourse of man with 
nature, I said, a perpetual striving by physical means, 
to get the mastery over it? See how he toils at the 
quarrying and hewing of granite, and is not content till 
he brings physical force to bear upon it, and transports 
ithither or thither where he pleases, and makes it serve 
him as aslave. Very well. These granite hearts of 
our legislators, we will get the mastery over them. 

“I set to work, to manufacture cartridges, intending 
to distribute them by hundreds among the members of 
the P. F. D., in the first placc, and subsequently 
amongst the populace generally. I dreamt of nothing 
else, than repeated engagements with the military, in 
which the popular cause was triumphant, and England 
‘was in universal anarchy. You remember, I dare say, 
that on two occasions, when you called on me, a man 
guarded my door. I had the house at my own disposal, 
let me tell you, and paid rent for eight unoccupied 
rooms. At those seasons, I was busy at my demon- 
work, and could not receive a visitor.” 

**But you had especially invited my immediate atten- 
dance on the first occasion,” said Harding—‘TI re- 
member that I gave up a dinner party to come to 


But in the interval between the sending of 
my note and your arrival, a bright idea had struck me. 
Ihad conceived a design of seizing all the arms that 
were in the Tower, before the Government could receive 
the least intimation of my purpose, and when you 
reached my door, I was in deep study, and profoundly 
maturing my plan. 

** Well, one day, I paid the just penalty of my pro- 
posed treason and crimes. A spark fell from a candle 
which I incautiously held to some exposed gunpowder, 
andignited it. The whole exploded in my face. For- 
tunately I escaped with my eyesight, but the result is 
what you see.” 

Harding passed no comment on this strange recital. 
He went to bed and dreamed that he was Prometheus, 
and had infused the spark of life into one of Maberly’s 
statues. The sculptor stood by and smiled approvingly. 
Suddenly his placid and benign features seemed dis- 
torted by pain. ‘I suffer, Harding,” he said, ‘Help 
me.” His cries rang piercingly out, and filled all 
space. Harding awoke in terror. The voice had not 
ceased, but still cried, and yet more imploringly, for 
help. When he had gathered all his consciousness, he 
hurried to Boldero’s bed. The youth was stricken by 
the Cholera. He instantly gave the alarm to a warder 
who patrolled the prison, and whose duty it was, during 
the reign of the pestilence, to apprise the authorities of 
a prisoncr’s illness. But the medical ofticer was en- 
gaged in another part of the prison, and it was long 
before he made his appearance. He shook his head. 
It was a virulent attack. He had clearly little hope. 

‘To die thus,—in a prison!” cried the poor youth, 
gnashing his teeth, when the doctor had withdrawn. 
“Ina prison,—in a prison.” That ignominy seemed 
to fasten on him. “ Listen, Harding. I am a bishop’s 
son,—you did not guess that,—a bishop’s son ; but the 
brand of illegitimacy is on me.” 

“Yes!” he said again, presently, “the Bishop of 
is my father. I have never met him in pri- 
vate,—have never spoken to him. I have heard him 
preach, and have seen him as a stranger, on his way to 
and from the House of Lords. O what seraph words 








he can drop from silvery lips! 
he was Archdeacon of 

“Such education as I possess, I owe to him. 
sent, by his orders, to 
name was never mentioned there. 








birth, and taunted me with it everyday. The treat- 


years, but I was not formerly so. I owe the corrup- 
tion of my nature to the injustice of my fellows. Had 
I the power, I could destroy the world, for it has stung 
me and trodden on me. I like Physical Force: it suits 
my humour.” ; 

He spoke with difficulty, for his sufferings were 
great. ‘I should not have been incarcerated within 


my father had not broken faith with me. When I left 
school, my mother revealed to me the secret of my 
birth. She told me whose son I was. She was then 
slowly dying of consumption. I addressed a letter tu 
him. He wrote, in reply, that he could not acknow- 
ledge me, because I should bring scandal on his office 
and on the church. But he would provide for me 
secretly. He sent me a hundred pounds, and another 
hundred when my mother died. When I first made 
your acquaintance, I told you that I was independent 
—independent with what remained of these munificent 
sums, for they were all that I ever received from him. 
He promised to renew them every six months, but he 
did not keep his word. I got eighty pounds into debt, 
on the strength of his promise, and being unable to 
pay, was pounced upon by creditors and transferred to 
a sponging-house, from whence I dated a letter to the 
episcopal palace—my father’s palace !—but I received 
no answer. So they conveyed me hither. I have 
applied to my father since my imprisonment, but to no 
purpose. You will give me credit for disinterested 
advocacy of principles. When I was subsisting on a 
Bishop’s money, and was, in a sense, dependent on the 
Church, I hated Church, bishops, monarchy, aristo- 
cracy, and all their tangled web of interests. When I 
was deserted by the Church, I began to love her as a 
venerable parent. Most men praise the bridge that 
carries them over. J have ever done the opposite.” 
“Tt was noble in you,” remarked Harding, ‘not to 
betray the secret of your relationship to a bishop. The 
scandal would have taken effect, and irreparably 
have damaged his reputation.’’; : 
“Ha! I had, also, become a Tory, and to Tories the 
reputation of the episcopal church is very dear. Be- 
sides, I can hate, but I could never betray.” ; 

He spoke but little after this, for he was physically 
reduced by his sufferings. But he endured heroically, 
and scarcely allowed a groan to escape him. To Hard- 
ing, in the event of his death, he gave his lathe, carving 
tools, and a few books. : 

“As for my body,” he said, ‘they will be glad 
to give it speedy interment of some sort, andI ain 
indifferent to the whereabouts of my last lodgings. 
But, tell me, Harding, do you believe in a future 
state ?” 

“I do,” replied Harding, startled by the question. 

“T don’t,” said Boldero. ‘I have been writing up 
the parsons lately, but they are only useful to keep the 
people in order—that is all.” ; 

The unfortunate wayward youth had uttered his last 
words. In less than an hour his corpse was removed, 
and Harding could not learn where they buried it. 

At length the plague was stayed, and London re- 
lapsed into its old habits of uncleanliness. “It will 
not Visit us again,—at least, for many years,’”’—said 
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the Corporation, “‘ so let us enjoy ourselves, and be 
dirty !” 

The night was fast approaching when Emma was to 
make her début. On that event her husband’s destiny 
seemed to depend, for he had failed in his attempt to 
get literary work. Scheffer predicted marvels, and the 
reputation prepared for her, cast that of Madame 
Cacasi into the shade. If she succeeded to the 
manager’s satisfaction, he was prepared to offer her 
fifty pounds a-week for the season, so that in six 
weeks from the time of her appearance, she would be 
able to liberate her husband. Very frequently she 
repaired to the Fleet, to spend hours in conversing 
with him; but every day she was instructed by Schef- 
fer, whose pupil she was, and whom she was to remu- 
nerate when her great duty was fulfilled, and her hus- 
band was restored to liberty. The tenor’s terms were 
high, for he had stipulated for the third of her salary, 
for three years. 

Harding amused himself with carving, in which art 
he had become expert. The rose and the little bud 
bloomed in wood. He delighted to produce grotesque 
figures of men, busied in various manipulations of han- 
dicraft, and quaint unpastoral sheep and oxen. But 
this ait was mere pastime, and, as such, went to frus- 
trate the noble end of being. 


Under the sky there is not a sadder object than the 
man without a definite pursuit,—who has had no call 
to a specific work. To have no profession which de- 
mands the attention of every earnest moment, and 
engrosses the anxious care of the matured mind, is to 
be an alien in Nature. ‘ Whatsoever they hand findeth 
to do,’’ admonishes the author of Ecclesiastes, ‘‘do it 
with thy might.” 

Harding’s position was peculiar. He was haunted 
by shapes of Beauty, which, out of vision, he could not 
realise, and, so far, his was no uncommon case, For, 
who can fix the ideal with painter’s brush, or sculptor’s 
chisel, or carver’s knife? It was strange. The rose 
and the little bud had done it all. Greek literature, 
with which he had long been critically familiar, had 
been without other meaning than the philological 
one, until this epoch of his life. And all the Arts, and 
every Science into which he had obtained the merest 
insight, now became replete with a quite unutilitarian 
signification. He had attained to the knowledge of the 
highest bread, but, at present, he sat only at a feast of 
crumbs. For he hadnot found his work.Not alittle of the 


evil that is in the world has its origin in this circumstance, 


that men do not occupy their just position. Nature 
knows best. Of a certain George Guelph, she made a 
creditable, it is even said, a clever husbandman, but the 
Marplot of nature called him George the Third, and lo, 
a bad King! As a farmer, he would have cultivated the 
good earth, and brought corn out of herliberal stores. As 
a king, he devastated her fields with»sanguinary wars. 
‘Translate,’ writes Carlyle, ‘ that impossible precept, 
know thyself, into this partially possible one, know what 
thou canst work at.’ The Breadfinder, ag I take it, is 
the man who has attained to that indispensable know- 
ledge,—indispensable to a wise government of himself 
and the world. Not the -material bread,—not that 
which was flour yesterday, and corn at the last full of 
the moon, is what is meant by srxap in these pages. 
But that is bread—the Bread of Life, which brings me 
into harmony with Nature, and, transcending con- 
ventionality and routine, leaves methe undisturbed re- 
cipient of large benefits, and lands me on that shore, 
beaten by the Eternal surges,—washed by the tides of 
the Great Ocean of Being. 

I know the strife. Ihave seen the agony, and have 
heard the prayer. I have been a witness to the in- 
cessant conflict maintained for the quite literal, un- 





beautiful bread. The combatants in that battle-field 
fall around us like harvest. Not for the soul’s need, 
but for the body’s lust have they striven; and the 
Autumn leaves are rarer than their graves. For them, 
no poet; for them, no artist; no seer, Yet, even for 
the lowest and the least of these a deliverance is pre- 
paring. The teacher gathers the young thieves from 
the street, and discourses to them of Duty, and of the 
Infinite, lessons, which even Sectarian jargon, and the 
rubbish of church creeds cannot divest of their im- 
portance. A new race shall arise which the Beautiful 
shall lead to Freedom, In the meantime, let us take 
courage, let us know what we can work at, and make 
poverty welcome to our board. He is rich who has 
few wants. 

Harding worked at the wood carving. Heknewlittle 
of the history of the art, but he was aware that like 
that of glass-staining, it had gradually forfeited its rank 
in modern hands, and had become insignificant. He 
remembered what elaborate specimens he had seen in 
the metropolitan churches, and other public buildings. 
Why had the art decayed? Why had skill, genius, 
creation, flowed into other channels? He conceived 
the idea of treating in hard oak a fine mythological sub- 
ject, and he determined to make the attempt. 

Notwithstanding the high praises which had been 
bestowed upon Emma’s singing, each rehearsal at the 
Theatre indicated a loss of power, and of diminution in 
the compass of her voice. Those who heard her on 
these occasions shook their heads. Scheffer alone, 
would not be disheartened. She was nervous, he said, 
nothing more. Perhaps, in private, he was alarmed. 
Emma herself was conscious of falling far short of what 
had been expected of her, but she feared to tell her 
husband, and only checked his too ardent anticipations 
of her success. 

‘“‘ Really,’ said the manager to Scheffer, on the 
morning of the last rehearsal, “this will never do. She 
is feeble, positively feeble : we shall be the laughing- 
stock of the whole town. I must postpone her appear- 
ance. It would bea failure, sir, a-dead failure.” 

‘J was never more disappointed,” said Scheffer. 
** Tam quite confounded.”’ 

“Yes. I shall postpone her appearance: Masson has 
been here to introduce Madame Cacasi. I shall sub- 
stitute her for Mrs. Harding. It will occasion a delay 
of a few weeks, but we shallescape the disgrace of a 
failure.” 

“Allow her *one more rehearsal,’ pleaded the 
alarmed tenor, “You have only to postpone the pro- 
duction of the Opera for a night or two, on the plea of 
the vast care required in its preparation.” 

“Well, I have no objection to do that. 
rehearsal, then.” 

(To be continued.) 


One more 


—>—— 


THE FOLK OF NORTH ITALY. 
By ABEL PayNnTeER. 
No. III. 


Way carriage-drivers, all the world over, should be 
a somewhat unprincipled race, I have never been able 
to solve to my own satisfaction. I don’t mean, here, 
such persons as our own Mail-Coachman of merry 
memory, who loved so comprehensively, and ‘‘ drove 
away”’ every morning ; but (unlike the Knight “ at the 
castle of Mowbray’s gate,””) came back in the evening 
to renew his civil speeches and pleasant smiles. 
Neither, exactly, do I include such a fraternity as is 
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made up of the German Lohnkutscher—men, who own 
carriages and horses of their own, and carry one 
pleasantly along the road in a dawdling sort of way, ’tis 
true, but with good store of talk and information, and 
(as I can bear witness) kindly care and attention to 
poor strangers, tongue-tied by ignorance of the lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, there would seem to be some- 
thing demoralising in ‘‘ a whip,’’ “ribbons,” “ cattle,” 
etc.,—an element of trickery, in short, in what is 
called “Sport,” which is, after all, rather a serious sort 
of joking. 

Generalising apart, however, a word or two about 
the canveyances in which we have ridden comes not in 
amiss, while we are talking about the “Folk of North 
Italy.” Your Italian vettwrino, if not so generally trust- 
worthy as the German, seems infinitely brighter, 
politer, and less rapacious than the Swiss one. And, if he 
cheat you, it is with pretences candidly admitted, and 
humorous appeals to you purse or sympathy, unpa- 
ralleled, perhaps, save by the “twists and turns,’’ the 
pleas and the repartees of the Irish beggar. We had 
one for a day and a half, from Novara to Vercelli and 
back, thence to Novara and Arona on the Lago Mag- 
giore, to whom, in the first instance, I took amazingly ; 
a little because he was the double of our clever and 
gentlemanly actor, Mr. Wigan. He told me, as we 
drove through the rice-grounds along the road, all 
about “ the country-side,”’—biting a carnation betwixt 
his teeth the while: and looking so clean, so brisk, and 
so well bred, in his capital Leghorn hat, his fresh blue 
cloth jacket, his rose-coloured neckerchief, and his 
white pantaloons, that I should as soon have expected 
a lie or a shabby trick from his double, as froin one so 
pleasant-spoken and well-dressed. (For Carlyle and 
Titmarsh know there is a most imposing virtue in 
clothes, ) 

Jn the morning, while we were looking at the pic- 
tures of Gauydengio Ferrari, in the Church of St. Chris- 
topher, at Vercelli, he came up with so pleasant a 
greeting, that there was nothing for it, save to grant a 
very little favour he asked; “ Would the English gen- 
tlemen obligingly allow his Cousin to sit beside him, 
back, just as fay as Novara?’”’ One might have remem- 
bered the interminable tribe of cousins, German, 
Scotch, Irish, Mulatto, and what not, which the famil 
tree of every Betty and Dorothy in the English mt | 
helaw stairs, throws out with miraculous fertility, 
applicable to ‘‘the hour and the man,’”’—but I did 
not, and was cosened accordingly. Only, when we got 
to the inn, I was a litile enlightened by seeing the 
youth deliberately, and as matter of right, not favour, 
take place within the vehicle. Truth is my witness 
that it was from no churlish feeling, but for the protec- 
tion of Truth and Travellers to come, that we ordered 
out the improvised Cousin, who took his place beside 
the Jehu,—the one showing a sulky, the other a stormy 
face. Well, at Novara, where the obligation was to 
have ended ; I was struck by the sight, behind the car- 
riage, of ane of those huge murderous-looking coffers of 
wood, planked and clamped with iron; such as in 
foreign public conveyances make such cruel havoc of 
neat English leather portmanteaus. The Cousin’s Box! 
Now, the Jehu, I should say, had made the quantity 
and the weight of our luggage the pretext for driving 
rather an exorbitant bargain with us, the day before! 
The Cousin was going the whole way to Arona; and, 
for aught we knew, taking his whole stock of worldly 
possessions with him; and, having ‘stepped out” a 
little, was to be picked up beyond the town gate. This was 
too much, for people who were already repenting of 
having been so readily bamboozled. Down came the 
Cousin’s Box, in the twinkling of a wrathful eye!— 
in spite of the half-irate, half-whimpering deprecations 


of our Jehu. ‘Why should we mind it?” ‘ What 
harm would it do us?” ‘Gentlemen should not 
grudge a poor fellow the opportunity of making a few 
Jrancs!’’ and the like. It was in vain that we 
tried to make him understand that the permission, if 
fairly asked, would have been as freely granted. No: 
he was impressed by our selfishness—grumbled, gesticu- 
lated, became animated, and almost uncivil, until re- 
minded that the reckoning was to ‘fcome off’’ that 
evening, when no buono mano might be given. From 
that moment, family affection was whistled to the 
wind. The Cousin was dropped without a plaint; 

and, when he was overtaken beyond the town, lounging 
down the road, under the shade of a large black um- 
brella, our doggedness and the trunk left behind were 

explained in a few muttered words, the unconcern of 





which would have been comical, had it not set forth, 
also, that want of self-respect, in which lies one 
element of those long-drawn tragedies, ’yclept, ‘* Dark 
Pages of National History.’’ We laugh at the want of 
good faith, when a Figaro or a Harlequin exhibits it, 
sauced with drollery ; till we. recollect how many mil- 
lions of fellow-creaturcs the same contempt of obliga- 
tion has made to weep! 

Yes: without getting too high into the heroics, or 
generalising out of one single anecdote, I fear that my 
dear Italians must love truth, as well as order, better 
than they do just now, ere they grow to be the great 
people they aspire to become among the nations. 
Every year is the virtue rising higher and higher in the 
scale of popular opinion and consideration. Every year 
brings some slight added discredit on the old shifts and 
tricks, once thought essential to the Diplomatist. 
Every year brings down the price of oratorical elegance 
and declamation, and raises the value of character in 











the speaker, and of sincerity in his arguments. May we, 
indeed, be living in the last days of the Age of Craft! 
But, if not believing in the Millenium as at hand, the 
cheat, the juggler, the adventurer, do not altogether 
lose the ability to succeed—it is not too much to pre- 
dicate, that—without simplicity and honour—@ handful 
of separate and antagonistic provinces such as the 
Italian States, can neither work separate or united, for 
a score of years, as the world stands. The intestine 
wars, the poisonings of former centuries, will no longer 
be tolerated. Those cannot be admitted to be ripe for 
freedom who lie to each other. And, though deeds be 
great and noble, I cannot help fancying that he would 
not be Italy’s worst friend, at the present moment, who 
should preach, in hall and in hamlet, in pulpit and in 
public office, that Words, too, have ameaning to slay and 
to save; and that Man should hold Man to abide by 
this. It is spinning ropes of sand, to try to pull down 
Jesuitism in a country, the people of which have imper- 
fectly recognised the religion of fair dealing. 

Though, I believe my remark will suggest itself to all 
who move about in the South, I must not be thought as 
making a mountain of a molehill. Back, therefore, 
from progress in the mass, to progress in detail. It is 
to be hoped that the Italians will get on with their 
railroads. In the administration of these, they musé¢ 
regard time, and cultivate order ; to say nothing of the 
vast importance of intercourse. That betwixt Milan 
and Monza is as queer and dreary a specimen as our 
Stephensons and Lockes—and the whole tribe of 
Directors—would not wish to see: the accommodation 
of the worst kind; the attention to passengers, and to 
passengers’ luggage (have the railway guards no 
cousins?) bad and slovenly. Some have told me 
that this is the fault of the Austrians; who—martinct 
in most of their arrangements to a point which is into- 
lerably wearisome,—desire, as much as possible, to 
discourage the great new principle, which, by “ gird- 
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ling round the earth,” renders the exclusion of truth and 
enlightenment a feat beyond a Metternich’s compass- 
ing. I have elsewhere, I think, speculated on the 
Monk, whom I saw, peering into the engine-room of 
one of the pretty little steamers which goes up the 
Maine. Such a one cannot but be a step more sensible 
than his progenitor, who was used to imagine that in 
every marvel of science there must be a spice of the 
Black Art. Thus, too, I cannot but regard with in- 
terest, the vast number of Priests, holidaying it up and 
down, whom we have met among the lakes, and who 
talk freely to strangers. This can hardly be, I firmly 
and hopefully believe, without the slow but sure disso- 
lution of some of Priestcraft’s hardest and ugliest ex- 
crescences. Men by the hundred cannot for ever se- 
clude themselves from the charities, the immense im- 
provements, the animating inquiries, which are the 
life-breath and body-sinews of this busy age. The 
Austrians (if so it be) are wise in their generation, 
when discouraging railroads. But, it is too late. The 
door is open. 

. I thought, when I began these letters, that I would nei- 
ther be grave nor prosy ; but I have slidden, I find, into 
both faults, and toofar to slide back into gossip. Perhaps, 
‘in the midst of our own grave home anxieties, your 
-readers may have had enough of Italian sketches and 
Italian prospects; and, what is, also, some little 
germane to the matter—my holida; is already over, and 
I must turn homeward, to paint for my own people 
again. 


——- 


TALES FROM THE SWEDISH. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 
No. III. 


TWO FRIENDS’ COUNSEL. 


A Story ror Young Wives. 


Tus hour was come. Albert was almost out of his 
mind with anxiety, on account of his wife. He was 
one of those kind, amiable, thoroughly good-natured 
creatures, who are thinly sown, not one of those strong 
resolute characters, firm as a rock, who are still more 
rarely to be met with, and the strings of whose souls 
neither suffering nor adversity can break, can only, on 
the contrary, cause them to vibrate the louder. In 
4 agers as Albert had suffered, was the greatness of 

joy when the nurse came and announced to him that 
he was the father of a healthy, charming, little daughter. 
He was now almost beside himself with delight, he 
sprung up and embracing the old woman herself, ex- 
claimed, although he had hitherto wished for a son, 
** Just as good—I would as soon have a daughter—so 
that Helena is but out of danger !” 

Helena was out of danger; for hours her husband 
sat beside her as she slept, never moving himself, nor 
making the least noise all the time, never once creaking 
his boots, striking his chair against the wall, nor 
dropping anything on the floor ; neither coughing nor 
blowing his nose, all of which was so admirable in a 
gentleman, that we can do no other than mention it, 
than write down this entirely unusual and unheard of 
circumstance—this proof of his unusual and unheard 
of tae 4 his ri wife. 

ne baby had not been born a very long time before 
the father had it in his arms, rajiding over it, and 
greatly admiring it, and holding it all the time tant bien 
gue mal we are afraid. 


‘‘ What in heaven’s name, are you doing ?’’ exclaimed 
the nurse, hurrying into the room where she heard the 
little creature crying. ‘‘ My goodness! but that will 
never do!’ said she in great trouble, when she saw 
Albert holding the poor little thing with its feet higher 
thanits head. *‘ For Heayen’s sake let the baby alone ; 
gentlemen don’t know how to handle such little 
dears !”? and with these words, and many others, the 
baby was carried off to its cradle. Helena was as much 
overjoyed with her little daughter as Albert, it was 
always at her side, greatly to her husband’s distress, 
who feared lest it should fatigue her too much. But 
she seemed scarcely to notice or trouble herself about 
oy wed beside. 

elena was soon up and well again; and then great 
was the stir in the house, and the cleaning and the pre- 
paration for the christening. Albert spent as much time 
as he possibly could with his wife, and laughed at her 
no little for being so incessantly occupied with the child. 
He could not help wishing within himself that “this 
troublesome christening” were over, so that things might 
again fall into their old course, and when Helena need 
no longer sit for whole days beside the cradle. 

Poor Albert! he troubled himself exceedingly about 
this ; and nothing dd again fall into its old course. The 
little one was christened with four or five names, and 
hadas many godfathers and godmothers as filled the 
drawing-room, not to mention those at a distance, who 
had merely written. There was Rhine wine, and con- 
fectionary, in abundance. & 

The nurse was dismissed with fifty thalers banco, 
for which she made fifty curtseys ; the visitors decreased 
in number; quietness began to reign again in the house 
and Albert began to breathe more freely, but, Helena 
still sat for whole days beside the little cradle, and 
Albert, glad at all events, to be rid of the bustle and 
disturbance in the house, and to be once more quiet 
with his wife, often sat with her. In the beginning he 
thought it very amusing; after a few days however, he 
said that it made him quite hoarse to talk softly and in 
a whisper, which Helena required him to do through 
the whole day, lest he should wake little Milla. 

“Now Milla is as sound asleep asa little sucking 
pig,”’ Albert would say sometimes, “let Caroline sit 
and watch beside the cradle, and you can come out into 
the drawing-room, and then we can havea little reading 
together, or you can play and sing to me, for it is so 
long since I heard you—the piano has not been opened 
these many weeks. 

To all this Helena would answer with a look, which 
became comic from pure astonishment, ‘ I leave Milla 
togo and play and sing, and wake her up just when 
she is asleep! Are you out of your senses, good 
Albert ?”’ said she, shuddering at the thought of such 
high-treason against Milla. 

Albert laughed. ‘‘ Well, then,” said Albert, ‘‘ when 
she wakes, you can do it.” 

**T, go and leave Milla, when she is awake, and turn 
her over to that hard-hearted creature, Caroline! No! 
Certainly not!” exclaimed she, still more overcome by 
astonishment at what seemed to her Albert’s insane 
proposal. 

Albert renewed his attempts many times, and always 
thought, ‘ Well, let it be,—Helena will soon be tired of 
sitting there the whole day through.”” But Helena did 
not get tired—¢hat was poor Albert’s part of the busi- 
ness. And now little Milla became peevish and cross, 
especially at night, so that poor Helena could get no 
sleep; and when Albert himself had been kept awake 
for several nights in succession, she had a bed made up 
for him in his little library, so that he need not be kept 
awake unnecessarily. This arrangement did not please 
him ; but still he was obliged to confess that Helena 
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was right, that there was no advantage to be gained, but 
the very opposite, by his lying awake, when he could 
not do the least good either to Milla or herself, but was 
made heavy and sleepy through the whole of the follow- 
ing day; so Albert removed to the library, but not 
without earnestly beseeching of Helena, that for 
heaven’s and his sake, she would spare herself a little, 
and endeavour to get some sleep, and have more con- 
fidence in Caroline, or else get some one else on whom she 
could depend. Helena assented to all this, but she did 
it not. And now that Albert was out of the way, and 
no longer lay and looked on, she felt as if she were at 
liberty to act as she pleased; so she was up the greater 
part of the night, carrying about and pacifying the 
child, which only cried more and more; and then, 
when at length it slept, she herself lay and wept, be- 
cause she thought it was ill, and perhaps might die. 

How much she suffered from all this ; how she grew 
pale and thin, may be easily imagined; and the gay 
merriment, the mirthful laughter with which she used 
to meet Albert, were all gone. On the contrary, now, 
she never did meet him, for she was no longer in the 
drawing-room, nor in the parlour, nor yet in the little 
favourite sitting-room, but in the darkened bed-room, 
and there she spent all her days. Nor was she visible 
at dinner; at that time she was not dressed, or 
“ Milla was crying just then,” or Helena was asleep ; 
and, under existing circumstances, this last was what 
Albert heard of with pleasure, because he hoped that 
by this means good would result both to mother and 
child; that they would be strengthened and made 
comfortable, and thus “ everything be as it wa for- 
merly ;” for that was a point of light—the only one in 
Albert’s thoughts and anticipations. 

His meals, which in that former time were so excel- 
lent and cheerful, were now solitary, silent, and short; 
and the dishes which were served, and of which he 
now so rarely partook in the presence of his young 
wife, who had so soon learned his peculiar tastes, were 
often not to his liking. Helena was never seen out of 
the house, and she always begged of her husband to 
take his walks alone, and never to refuse any invita- 
tions on her account. At first she had made this request 
in vain ; he had no pleasure in going without her; but 
when, as she would not go out, he obeyed her wishes, 
she felt hurt, and shed many tears. 

It was now winter; the evenings were long and 
dark, and often tedious to her; sometimes Milla slept ; 
she herself could not do so, but walked up and down 
the dark drawing-room, listening to every sound, whe- 
ther it might not be Albert; but he came not, or if he 
did come, he often found traces of tears upon her 
cheeks. When these had to be explained, they were 
always attributed to anxiety respecting Milla; but they 
did not all of them come from that source, though she 
said so. When Albert was away, and often did not 
return for many hours, now and then little tormenting 
suggestions, which had hitherto been as still as the 
dead in their graves, arose in her mind. She began 
to fancy that Albert was gay, and full of animation, as 
his temperament was by nature, when with other peo- 
ple, whilst at home with her he was anxious and 
dejected.. She called to:mind some little circum- 
stances in his earlier life, which since their marriage 
he had related to her, and of which at the time she 
took no heed. She remembered, also, that he had said, 
in speaking of a certain lady, who had the power of at- 
tracting all young fellows’ hearts to her, on purpose to 
jilt them, “ I, myself, for a little while, was desperately 
in love with her!’? Helena, when he told her this, 
began to weep at the very thought of his having loved 
anybody but her, at which Albert laughed, and assured 
her, that the love*which he had for this lady, and that 


which he had felt for his own Helena, were as different 
as light and darkness. Helena had been consoled by 
these words, and had laughed at her ‘needless tears,”’ 
as she herself called them. But, now, during those 
long solitary hours, when she knew that her husband 
was again 1n brilliant society, among dozens of ladies, 
who would like nothing better than to get this amiable 
young man within their trammels, and who assuredly 
would spare no pains to do so, now that Helena was 
out of the way, those unfortunate words of his, “ I, 
myself, for a little while, was desperately in love with 
her!”’ again haunted her fancy, and with them came 
the saddest, the ugliest, the darkest, the most danger- 
ous of all spectres of the mind—jealousy !—there it 
stood, suggesting to her that what had once been, 
might be again. This heart-torturing thought sent 
floods of tears to her eyes; and as she often thought 
that it was a sin to shed those tears over little Milla, 
when she lay, sweetly and calmly sleeping in her 
cradle, she hastened to her chamber, when she heard 
her husband coming, and pretended to sleep, in order 
to conceal from his knowledge her red and tear- 
swollen eyes. When she was asleep, or seemed to be 
sleeping, Albert left the room, or if it were not too late 
in the evening, went out of the house. Helena fancied 
that she could read in this an increasing coldness to- 
wards herself. ‘ Formerly,” thought she, ‘‘he never 
would have done in this way ; formerly, he would have 
sat silently by my side, till I had awoke;” and with 
this her tears streamed anew. When the heart begins, 
regretfully, to say, “‘ Formerly it was not thus,” then 
it suffers bitterly. 

Helena, however, did not remark how unhappy her 
husband was all this time, precisely because he endea- 
voured as much as possible to conceal his suffering 
from her; and he and her own mother; and other of 
her friends, puzzled their brains in vain, to find out 
some means of remedying the evil, which seemed to 
increase every day; for the more Helena wept, the 
more restless became little Milla, and all this added to 
the trouble. Albert wished to call in physicians, that 
he might consult with them; so did Helena’s mother ; 
but she,herself, who best knew what the true cause of 
the malady was, persuaded them to be satisfied with 
the old family doctor, and he could not find that any- 
thing was amiss, either with mother or child. He 
did, however, what medical gentlemen are obliged to 
do, when they are called in unnecessarily ; he felt the 
pulse, looked at the tongue, imagined that a little cold 
had been taken, prescribed the wearing of flannel and 
keeping the feet warm, staying in her house for a few 
days, being careful as to what was eaten, keeping the 
mind free from excitement, going early to bed, etc. ; 
and, in order to satisfy Albert and her mother, he 
wrote a prescription for some innocent mixture, which 
should be taken two or three times a-day. This unfor- 
tunate bottle of mixture next became a subject of strife 
between the anxious young husband and his wife. He 
fancied that all possible advantages lay in the draught, 
and she cared no more for it than for the snow-flakes 
which filled the air. He besought her to take it regu- 
larly; she objected, saying that it did her no good, but 
only made her feel squeamish and poorly ; and, at last, 
when they had had a long contest on this subject, he 
called her obstinate and troublesome, and that with a 
good deal of temper, going out of the house at the same 
time, and shutting the door after him with more vio- 
lence than common. 

“NowI see it plain enough; now I know it per- 
fectly !’* said Helena, to herself, bursting into tears, 
< ‘Albert loves me no longer! Some other one has 
possession of the heart which formerly was mine, and 
for which I would have given the whole world!’ and 
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with this her heart felt ready to break. She could not 
think of complaining to her mother, who was nervous, 
and m had health; but she must pour out her misery to 
somebody. Milla was sound asleep; she threw on, 
therefore, almost without reflection, her pelisse and 
bonnet, and, whilst she is hastening along some short- 
cuts and back streets with which she is acquainted, we 
will give a little description of the person whom she was 
about to visit. 

She was an elderly unmarried lady, first cousin to 
Helena, and for wham she had always entertained the 
greatest possible esteem, in whom she was now about 
to place her entire confidence. This cousin, Mary 
Ann, even in her youth, had, as it were, been shut up 
within herself, at first with a certain degree of sub- 
mission, gentleness, and piety; but, mow, in her in- 
creasing years, with a something of spiritual pride about 
her—a something of religious hauteur, which caused 
her to look down with a certain disdain upon that world 
which always treated her with indifference. She had a 
keen, penetrating glance—g certain degree of cunning 
and quickness, which by many people is called genius, 
because people are so ready in the application of this 
word, where the reality is wanting, and so reluctant to 
allow it when it is sometimes fonnd. What was her 
own opinion on this subject, we know not; but her 
manner of laying down her opinion; of giving advice or 
directions; of never allowing herself to be detected in 
the slightest error, ignorance, or want of judgment; of 
anly smiling, if any lady proved to her, as clear as day- 
light, that she was wrong, leaving it to them to call it 
conceding the fact, or just what they pleased ,—in all 
this there was a something which might be called, the 
having a high opinion of herself. But, wonderful 
enough, nobody did call it so. She awoke no spark of 
envy er indignation, and she succeeded in making 
almost everybody talk about her religious zeal; her 
deep, clear understanding ; her solid and varied know- 
ledge (for she had read and worked in the book line 
through the whole of her long and undisturbed life) ; 
about her great ability in writing down her thoughts ; 
her skill in painting portraits (astonishing likenesses, 
but horribly ugly); of her stedfastness in keeping her 
word ; her fidelity in friendship ; her never betraying 
confidence ; her renunciation of self; her devotion to 
others ; her undeviating adherence to principle ;—all 
this was spoken of, and at the same time testimony was 
borne to her tenderness; her quiet piety ; her warm, 
sympathising heart ; her goodness, gentleness, and for- 
bearance towards others, as well as her severity to- 
wards herself; and, above all, her beautiful, irreproach- 
able life,—for it was impossible to charge anything 
against her; in some respects, too, she followed the rule 
of the Scriptures, for she fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, and comforted the suffering in every way in 
her power,—and that was many, for she lived very 
quietly and economically with an old mother, who 
never having been very bright in her mind, had now 
sunk into second childhood. As this old lady was 
never seen, her requirings could not be very great ; nor 
were Mary Ann’s, either ; and thus at least two-thirds 
of her income were devoted to works of charity. If 
anybody were in want, they went to her; if they were 
in trouble, she sought to comfort them; and, if she 
did not, then nobody could; did any one want good 
advice, they asked it from her, and it was not her fault 
that it was so seldom followed, because of all the people 
who ask adviee, very few follow any but their own. 

Albert during his betrothal when he was first intro- 
duced into the circle of Helena’s relations, out of which 
Mary Ann seldom went, had been by no means favour- 
ably impressed with the new cousin whose dogmatic 
and solemn manner displeased him, and before he had 





discovered how highly she was thought of by all her 
relatives, he had said to Helena, “‘ There is something 
very like an old Carmelite in Mary Ann, with her 
solemn grimaces, in that everlasting brown gown, brown 
shawl, and brown bonnet!’? Helena however laid her 
hand on his lips, and besought him by all that was 
sacred, never to utter such an unfavourable judgment, 
and attempted to make him understand how ill it would 
be taken, and how highly Mary Ann was esteemed by 
them all. Albert laughed and was silent, but afterwards 
when Helena was his own, and they could converse 
freely on all subjects, they had, with the greatestsecresy, 
gome to the agreement that she was a pattern of all 
virtues, and all discretions, a saint, a burning and a 
shining light, but a very tiresome person, 

When Helena was married, she received from friends 
and relations an un-heard of number of presents and 
keepsakes. 
that time—she gave to Albert a portrait of Helena, very 





Mary Ann had also distinguished herself at | 


well painted by herself, and ‘very like,’ as all the | 
world said, to which Albert always softly added “yes, | 
when she is fifteen years older,” because, though the fea- 

tures were indisputably like, the portrait was of a much | 
older person. Albert set no store by the picture, and only | 
brought it out when some one particularly wished to | 


see it. To Helena she gaya very beautiful bible, with 


a cover worked in beads by her own hands, (for she | 
could do every thing,) and upon which Helena set the 


highest value. 


Besides this she had worked ona | 


footstool in black velvet, with silver, a design of Faith, | 


Hope, and Charity, and in presenting it she had held a 


long and beautiful discourse on the necessity of bending | 


the knees in prayer, and this black footstool was to 
serve for this purpose. 
prayers were too earnest and simple and came too directly 
from the heart, to need the aid of a cushion or stool, 
and as the setting their feet upon it wasa thing not to 
be thought of, it was set aside in a corner, and no use 
made of it whatever, except that Albert always called 
it the Catholic, or the Monk. That the young couple in 
their childish merriment often made a joke over the 
black velvet stool and poor cousin Mary Ann, as well as 
over many another thing, will easily be under- 
stood. 

And it was now to this same lady that Helena directed 
her steps. The young wife’s trouble had placed Mary Ann 
in a new light, and she thought that from her she should 
get counsel, comfort, andall that she lacked. The room 
which Mary Ann inhabited, had a singular appearance. 
It was large, lofty, and dark, which last circumstance 
was owing to her keeping the lower shutters closed, so 
that the light was admitted only from above, which was 
desirable on account of the lady’s paintings, of which 
a great array filled one side of the room. A large, 
brown book-case, the doors of which were wide open, 
one stood on legs between the windows, instead of the 
customary looking glass, table or cheffonier. On pne 
side of the room were ranged eight or ten little stools 
in a circle, and on these lay portions of children’s 
clothes of coarse material, which would be made up by 
poor little girls, who at certain hours came hither for 
instruction in needle-work. The clothes were thus 
made up for children poorer than themselves. 

Before a large old-fashioned writing-table covered 
with books and papers, sat the thin, little dried-yp lady, 
almost buried in a large and very substantial chair. 
Her back was turned to the door as Helena entered, 
and as the tall back and sides of the chair prevented her 
seeing without she had left her seat, she inquired ‘‘ wio 
is there ?’* and as Helena gave no answer, she repeated 
her question. Without making any reply, Helena stood 
before the table: ' 

“Ah! it is my young friend!” exclaimed Mary Ann 
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at sight of her. “How are you? What can have 
brought the young, happy lady to old Mary Ann ?” 

These words, “ the young, happy lady,‘ were said 
with a certain emphasis, which immediateiy and un- 
pleasantly reminded Helena that her cousin had often, 
during the early part of her marriage said in a bewail- 

ing tone when she saw their happiness, ‘‘ Ah! that will 
not always last. Sorrow and trouble will also have 
their time ! People flee from them as long as they can, 
but in the end they overtake them.” 

‘“* Ah, dear Mary Ann,” said Helena, “I am come to 
you to ,” more she could not say, but burst into 
violent tears. 

“ Yes, yes, my dear child,” said Mary Ann solemnly, 
“T expected this, but it grieves me that it should 
have come so soon, that my presentiment, my great 
knowledge of human nature should unfortunately have 
been so true in this. Happiness and mirth are yours nu 
longer—is it not so? And now you are come to a 
friend in whose bosom you can confide all the troubles 
of your soul, and from whom you can look for comfort 
and counsel. But’ added she, casting up her eyes, 
“Thave only one advice to give, one consolation to 
offer, and that is the heavenly manna which is to be 
found in prayer.” é 

“Ah, Mary Ann,” said Helena, weeping, “ believe not 
but that Ihave prayed. I haye gone down on my knees 
many andmanya time, and besought the Almighty to give 
me again the calm, beautiful, and pure joy which was 
pe but now which seems to fly farther from me every 

a yd “ 

“No, my beloved cousin,”’ said Mary Ann, “ that is 
not what you must pray for; nor is that the manner. 
Do you not believe that God knows what is good for 
you? He lays no burden of sorrow upon you which 
has not a high purpose to serve. No, my dear child; 
ofthis be sure, sorrow and trial never come without 
our having deserved them, or without their being in- 
tended for our eternal welfare; and, therefore, in prayer 
we must only ask for grace, for strength, for courage 
and stedfastness to suffer; and, besides this, we must 
bear in mind, every “day and every moment, how the 
Son of God suffered and was tormented; and this will 
make our little afflictions and sorrows seem small, in- 
deed—vanish into nothing, like a drop of water in the 
sea,” 

There was a degree of truth, certainly, in these 
words; but, ah! they did not console Helena. She did 
not find that which, without she had properly explained 
herself, she sought,—which was, advice how to regain 
the former and lost happiness by the side of her—now 
more than ever beloved—husband. But Helena was 
such a good, pure, and open spirit, that when she did 
hot meet with all she sought for, she took what she 
found. She was convinced that there was a deal of 
truth in much that Mary Ann had said, and she listened 
toher as she went on with animation and earnestness, 
because she spoke really from the conviction of her 
mind. She took certain views of the duties of life and 
Teligion, and she succeeded in instilling them into the 
mind of Helena. She read and explained to her, in her 
own way, long passages out of books of devotion, which 
she lent to her, and which she assured her would edify 
and console her, if she only properly impressed them 
upon her heart. Helena promised to do so, and then 
directly put the question to her friend, as to what were 
he means she should use to win back the affection of 
her husband, 

The cousins now talked together, and a certain mode 
of conduct was decided upon, the effect of which will be 
been presently. 

After this time Helena wept more than ever, and asa 








matter of course Milla cried in proportion, whilst poor 
Albert’s heart ached to see his young wife wearing her- 
self away day by day, and never meeting him but with 
the request that they might pray together for grace and 
mercy! And this, all the time with never-ceasiug tears. 
Albert who wonld do any thing to gratify her, said, 
however , that formerly they used to be extremely happy 
without tears, and without “incessantly wearying heaven 
with prayers and lamentations.” That was Albert’s ex- 
pression, and with that he walked away. Poor Helena, 
in the nervous and suspicious state into which she had 
worked herself, she fancied that she saw in this, anger 
and ridicule. Her tears flowed afresh, she was 
sincerely unhappy. Mary Ann came to comfort her, 
and things grew worse and worse. 


(To be concluded in next number.) 


---- 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


By Mrs. Lez, or Boston, U. S. 


(Author of “ Turner Exrertments 1n Livina.’’) 


Tue following remarks were written very soon after 
the death of the distinguished artist, to preserve the re- 
miniscences of a visit to his studio. 

There are no recollections more useful than those 
connected with departed worth. The memory of the 
good operates as a talisman against evil spirits, they 
come not near the place hallowed by the recslleetion 
of the pure on earth, who are now the blessed in Heayen. 

It is refreshing to the mind and heart to quit this 
every day working world, and dwell on genius and 
excellence, as we knew them embodied, with the 
certainty that no blight can come oyer them, and that 
they are safe from the vicissitudes of human change. 

A visit to the studio of Washington Allston was always 
deeply interesting, but now he is no more, the recol- 
lection of it is like one of his own pictures, softened and 
blended by an aerial atmosphere. 

On the morning of a cold autumnal day, I was in- 
vited by him to visit his painting room. As we proceeded 
to it at a short distance from his house, the leaves were 
falling around, and the foliage had assumed the variety 
of tints so striking in our American scenery. His 
residence was a few miles from the city of Boston, and 
not far distant from the classic halls of Cambridge 
University, it was one which happily combined retire- 
ment with opportunities for society. 

When we arrived at the large unornamented building, 
he requested me to wait ina little porch or ante-room 
while he made a few preparations. Ina short time I 
was summoned. The room was large and unfurnished, 
lighted by a sky-light, and windows near the ceiling. 
Before one of his beautiful pictures yet unfinished, 
was placed an arm-chair. To this he conducted me, 
saying with a smile, ‘‘I have been sweeping a place for 
you, I seldom pay my guests such a compliment.” 

On the easel before me was the picture of King John, 
nearly completed. ‘‘I intend said 4 to devote the next 
six months to this, and when it is finished I shall give 
myself a little time for visiting my friends in Boston.”’ 
It was a noble picture, and seemed to me hardly to re- 
quire six mouths of labour. : , 

Against the wall hung a curtain extending nearly 
across the building. Behind this was his “‘ Belshazzer, ’ 
already the work of many years. Would that a hand- 
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writing on the wall had warned him to hasten the com- 
pletion. * 

A finished picture, stood on an easel, which he called 
the sisters, one of the heads was in the rich glowing 
colouring of Titian. It was singularly calculated to call 
forth the imagination, a historiette seemed at once to 
present itself to the mind. 

He took anumber of unfinished sketches from a 
closet, among them was one representing the fairies 
dispersing at the dawn of day; some were ascending, 
others hovering in mid-air, two yet lingered on the sea 
shore, they were lovers, and too deeply absorbed in 
each other to heed the orient tinge of morning. This 
was one of his happy touches of nature. 

He also exhibited a number of sea-sketches, but little 
more than outlined, yet all full of life and meaning. 
The gathering storm was perfectly delineated, the heavy 
and threatening cloud, the rushing wind, and mountain 
wave, and there too was the traveller of the deep, a 
noble vessel, struggling with the elements. 

One sketch he exhibited in a more finished state. It 
was the Una of his favorite Spenser, sleeping in a wood. 
The wood, the water-fall, and the whole of the land- 
scape were before you,and on one side the recumbent 
form of the graceful Una, the representative of truth. 

“T was satisfied with my sketch of the landscape 
and the figure,” said the master, ‘‘ but after all it was 
only a girl sleeping in a wood—suddenly the idea arose 
to my mind of making all the light of the picture 
proceed from the figure, and I found my desire at once 
accomplished.” 

What a noble effect of his pencil to produce such an 
illustration of the light of truth. It was a beautiful 
sketch. I could not turn my eyes from it; as we both 
stood looking at it, he repeated in his clear low voice, 
the following lines, from the third canto of Spenser’s 
‘‘ Fairie Queene ”’ :— 

“From her fayre head her fillet she undight, 
And lay’d her state aside: her angel face, 
As the great eye of Heaven shyned bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 
Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly graee.” 

He had but one morestep to take to complete the 
originality of his design, and that was to exciude all 
other rays of light fromthe picture, making Unathe Sun. 

I urged him most earnestly to finish the picture. 

‘J think,”? said he, “of taking the same design, and 
making Una as large as life.” ; 
But why not complete this first? I asked. 
**T cannot do both,” he replied, “‘it would take too 
much time.” 
I had a presentiment that Una’s fate was sealed, and 
that the light of truth as there represented would never 
irradiate our lower world. I was right, the sketch alone 
remains. 
He related the little anecdote of Spenser, when Poet 
Laureate to Elizabeth, which has been recorded else- 
where. She thought his salary of fifty pounds unequal 
to his merit, and requested Burleigh to make him a 
present of one hundred pounds. The minister replied 
that it was ‘“‘too much for a song.” “Give him then,” 
said the maiden Queen, ‘‘as much as you ought in 
reason.” Burleigh not exactly appreciating the genius 
of song, did nothing. At length Elizabeth received from 
her Poet Laureate, this impromptu :— 
“*T was promised at a time, 
To have reason for my rhyme, 
From that time until this season, 
I received nor rhyme nor reason.” 
The hundred pounds was immediately sent to him. 
Thad often visited the studio of Allston in company 





# It is well known this was never finished, but it has been 
exhibited since his death, and perhaps affords the mightiest 
evidence of his genius. 
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Difficult! Alas no. 
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THE BANDIT’S BURIAL. 


(From FREILIGRATH.) 


Uron a bier all bloody 
A corpse lies pale and cold, 
And, pacing slowly onward, 
Six men the load uphold; 
Six men, wild, fierce, and swarthy, 
Begirt with weapons good, 
March with it on in silence 
Beneath the dark pine-wood. 


The bier is but two rifles, 
With barrels long and round, 
And three bright swords across them, 
At distance tightly bound. 
Stretched on the blades now rests he 
Who well their use could show; 
His head, all maimed and gory, 
Hangs downward drooping low. 


Upon his pale left temple 
The wound gapes wide and red, 
Where, in a luckless moment, 

The bullet struck him dead. 
Down from his locks are trickling ° 
The bloody drops e’en now, 
Dried by the mountain-breezes, 

They clot his neck and brow. 


He was fond of exhibiting his finished 
pictures to a few friends before they were separated 
from him; but I had never been alone with him there. 
The large unfurnished building with its peculiar light, 
brought to my imagination the studios of the old 
painters, of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and the Caraccis, 
who, I thought, would choose just such a place for 
their sublime labours. . 
His ‘Monaldi,”’ is a novel written in a pure classic 
style, with all the delicate touches of a painter and a 
It was composed twenty years since, and the 
An Othello tale of jealousy 
has now little chance of coping with modern productions 
of every day life, which are brought home to the heart 
by daily incidents. Itlies before me inscribed by his 
honoured hand, and as I look over the pages it seems to 
me to have rather the grace of a poem, than the machinery 
of a novel, and might be classed with Tasso’s beautiful 
He proved that he was master of the lyre 
by a little volume of poems published many years since, 
and which I believe is now extant.. One poem entitled 
“The Paint King,’’ has been generally circulated, and 
demonstrates the sportive power of his imagination. 
His friends are earnestly looking for a memoir of him 
which they oo is to include his literary works. 
im many years agoin a select evening 
party, waxing brighter and brighter till becoming the 
hero of the scene, he enacted the chivalrous knight, 
and knelt to a *‘ ladye fayre”’ temporarily selected for 
the object of his fanciful homage; yet his very gaiety 
wasin keeping, and preserved'a character of classic taste. 
My pen has dwelt longer. on this on than I in- 
tended, and having begun it is difficult to arrest its 
He who partook so 
largely of the art divine, who, when he laid aside the 
magic wand of his pencil, could be the life and solace, 
and joy of the domestic circle; who by his inimitable 
”? could transport us to the shadowy 
land of departed spirits, has himself gone there, and 
his remains are deposited in the silent grave. 
to stay my pen? Alas no, it falls powerless from my 
hand, 
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His eye is dim and bloodshot, 
His cheek’s brown hue is flown, 
His lips tight pressed together, 
Speak bitter scorn alone ; 
His right hand, once that wielded . 
That sword so well in fray, 
Still grasps it firm, as fearing 
To have it snatched away. 


Death flashing on the Sbirri, 
He never let it go; 
Now trails it gently clinging 
Through moss and stones below ; 
The bloody drops run down it, 
Like slowly trickling tears, 
And for its master weeping 
The trusty blade appears. 


His left hand holds his girdle, 
With stiff and rigid clasp, 

Just as his fingers clutched it 
With death’s convulsive grasp. 

Loose wave his belt and laces, 
His collar, torn, flies free, 

And from his sash his dagger 
Hangs dangling carelessly. 


So lies there pale the bandit, 
Once bolder there was none; 
Through the Apennines his comrades 
Thus slowly bear him on; 
So rests he on his weapons 
Beneath the leafy vault ; 
Far, far from street or highway, 
The leader cries out, ‘‘ Halt!” 


The bier at once clinks downward, 
And straight becomes the spade ; 

His comrades in the green sward 
A grave have quickly made. 

No shroud, no coffin holds him, 
But free he goes to rest, 

And greets his earthly pillow 
In his martial honours drest. 


The funeral rite is ended, 
The grave stands bare and bleak, 
Away the little band turn, 
And not a word they speak. 
Straight to their rifles look they, 
They load—there echoes shrill 
A whistle!—each man plunges 
In the forest—all is still ! W. G. 
—@-—— 


Witerary Notices. 


| Tue Reronmer’s ALMANAC For 1848. Published by 
| Joseph Barker, Wortley, near Leeds. 

JoszePH Barker's Almanac at the expense of one 
penny, is certainly the most original Almanac, and one 


of the most original books of the season. Not the least 
original feature of it is that, although we have informed 
the public at the head of this notice, where it is pub- 
lished, so that the booksellers anywhere may get it, 
the copy which we possess, has no name of printer or 
publisher about it. This part of its originality is to be 
regretted, because the rest of its originality is of that 
quality that all sound reformers, and men of any taste 
for genuine humour, sly satire, and sound, useful sense, 
would by all means like to have it. We have rarely 
enjoyed the reading of anything so much as of this 
Almanac. 

Besides the usual calendar, which is interspersed with 





various sound maxims, it is introduced by “A few 
Reformer’s Principles,’’ and followed by ‘* Admonitions 
and Prophecies,’ and rules “how to get and keep 
good health.”’ In all these departments it is excellent. 
Let all persons read what Joseph Barker says of Tem- 
perance, Exercise, and Cleanliness, as means of health 
and happiness; for one penny they may get a pre- 
ventive against ruinous doctors’ bills, discomfort, and 
premature death. We are very much tempted too, to 
quote some of his ‘‘ Reformer’s Principles,”’ but his 
‘“* Prophecies,” are still more piquant. These are given 
fer every day for two months only ; the prophecies for 
the following months, being promised with a companion 
to the Almanac, to be published in January. 

“Jan. 2, (itis stated.) A woman of good family and 
fair prospects in the North of England, will be in great 
danger of becoming a confirmed drunkard, unless she 
become at once a teetotaler. 

‘Jan. 6. Several men in a central county of England, 
in a good way of business will, about this time, be in 
danger of bankruptcy, unless they alter their way of 
living. Their rivals are just on the point of making dis- 
closures respecting them to their connexions, at head- 
quarters, very much to their discredit. 

“Jan. 7. A gentleman, not far from Leeds, and an- 
other in the neighbourhood of Manchester, will both be 
astonished to find themselves, about this time, much 
deeper in debt than they ever imagined. This comes 
of keeping bad accounts, and of indulging in a prodigal 
expenditure. 

‘Jan. 10. There will be more robberies committed 
this day by rich people upon poor people, than by poor 
people upon rich people; and yet there will be more 
poor people transported, at the following assizes, than 
rich people. The rich may rob the poor at this season 
of the year, and be called honourable and noble; but, 
if the poor rob the rich, they will be called rogues and 
felons, and transported into the bargain. 

“Jan. 23. A priest will read the Athanasian creed 
to-day, in full expectation of being paid for it, as 
usual. 

“Feb. 5. This day there is trouble enough in the 
world for all purposes of needful discipline, without any 
man putting himself out of the way to increase it, 
either by drinking, fighting, quarrelling, or being ill- 
tempered to his wife and family. 

“Feb. 6. This day, the men whose object and endea- 
vour it is to promote the improvement and happiness 
of their fellow-creatures, may be safely allowed to pro- 
ceed with their benevolent labours unmolested 
When the friends of humanity have done their utmost, 
there will neither be too little trouble in the world, nor 
too much enjoyment. There will be no necessity either 
to slander, or to torment, or to kill the benefactors of 
mankind, for several years to come. 

“Feb. 7. An old villain of a woman threatens not to 
leave her nephew a penny, if he marries J. 8., the 
young and interesting female on whom he has fixed as 
his future wife. The young man marries J. 8., not- 
withstanding, and he and his wife together set to work 
by honest industry, to support themselves in comfort 
and respectability. The old bad woman is choked with 
rage and disappointment at her nephew’s proceeding, 
dies before she has time to alter her will, and the 
nephew gets the whole of her property.’’ 

Such are a few specimens of the prophecies of this 
new Poor Richard, the certain fulfilment of which no one 
will for a moment doubt. 

Why does not Joseph Barker take care that his pub- 
lications are sold by some well-known London pub- 
lisher of cheap works? In the hands of such a man 
as John Cleave, the sale of this Almanac would be 
immense. 
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Honour; or, Tur Story or THE Brave Caspar 
AND THE Farr ANNERL. By Clemens Brentano. 
Translated by T. W. Appell. London: John Chap- 
man. 


Tus is a little book, intended, we believe, especially 
for Christmas, though it would be welcome at any sea- 
son; and we cannot but thank Mr. Chapman, as we 
hope the public will do more substantially, for giving 
us this beautiful specimen of the works of an author so 
little known in this country, and at the same time of a 
class almost peculiar to Germany, and remarkably 
adapted for fire-side readers. Instead of giving the 
reader any idea of the tale itself, we prefer making a 
few extracts from the well-written introduction, by 
which means he will be prepared, we hope, to take a 
still more lively interest in the story itself. 

‘** Clemens Brentano was born near Coblentz, on the 
9th of September, 1778, and belongs to a family unri- 
valled in the intellectual world of Germany for the rare 
endowments with which all its members have been 
gifted. His father was a celebrated merchant, who 
emigrating from Lombardy, became afterwards a coun- 
cillor, and resident in the free imperial town of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine. He married Maximiliane Eupro- 
sine, secretly beloved by Goethe, and which attachment 
is supposed to have given rise to the poet’s ‘Sorrows 
of Werther.’ This lady was the eldest daughter of 
Chancellor La Roche, known in the history of German 
literature by his ‘ Letters on Monasticism,’ and Sophie 
Gutermann, the first woman in Germany who wrote 
novels. The celebrated Bettina Von Arnim, known in 


England as the heroine of Goethe’s correspondence 
with a child, is, also, Clemens Brentano’s sister. All 
the fairies of poesy bestowed their choicest gifts on 

* 


their favourite, while yet in the cradle. * ‘s 


Brentano’s genius displayed itself very early at school, 
where he ridiculed the foibles of all around him in the 
most laughable verses. When he had completed his 
studies at the College of Coblentz, he was recalled to 
Frankfort, there to commence his mercantile career in 
his father’s counting-house. Our poet’s genius, how- 
ever, could not stoop ‘to prosaic dealings, even in 
gloomy vaults, crowded with sugar and coffee; and the 
inspired apprentice copied the letters in verse; wrote 
the bills of lading in the most absurd rhymes, and orna- 
mented the margins with caricatures. For some time 
his associates rather enjoyed this propensity for poeti- 
cal effusions, and only called the favourite of the Muses 
a crack-brained fellow; but when his tather, a serious, 
stern man, who held poetry at a discount, and consi- 
dered it a starving art, got a hint of his son’s enormi- 
ties, he sent him in disgrace to Mr. Kunstmann, an 
oil-merchant at Langensalza. There the handsome, 
dark-eyed young bard, his light-green coat and scarlet 
waistcoat, became the lions of the little town, and 
created an unheard-of sensation among the fairer por- 
tion of its inhabitants. But in this Patmos the giddy 
exile continued to transact all business poetically, cor- 
responding in metre with the brandy-distillers of the 
Guldene Aue, and delivering rhyming bills of lading to 
the carters of the spirituous merchandise. 

“Tt may easily be conceived that so provoking a 
clerk was a continual source of annoyance to the oil- 
merchant, and at the expiration of six months, Clemens 
was dismissed in disgrace. His father. made a last 
attempt to recall his degenerate, unworthy son to 
reason ; but a new frolic soon put an end to the endea- 
your. On one occasion, a cask of sugar was found 
wanting, in a consignment from London to the house of 
Brentano, which produced an animated correspondence, 
beginning with prudent coolness, but becoming by 
degrees more violent and bitter, In copying these let- 
ters, the young poct drew, exactly under the parental 








signature, an immense hat, covering two heads, who 
were gazing furiously at one another ; while, at a little 
distance, a man.contemplated them, with the following 
words proceeding from his mouth :— 
“ Two fools underneath one hat, 
And them the third is looking at. 

A rude answer from the English correspondent excited 
old Brentano’s indignation. The affair was investigated, 
and the culprit, who had thus profaned the sanctuary 
of golden trade, was ignominiously banished from the 
threshold. * a be 4 = 

“Brentano was now petmitted to follow his own 
desires, and a new era of life began. He went first to 
the University of Bonn, afterwards to those of Marburg 
and Jena, from which place he made frequent visits to 
Weimar, and associated with the deities of the German 
Parnassus. After the years of constraint he had en- 
dured in a mercantile house in Frankfort, and a retail 
shop in Langensalza, he adopted the romantic life of a 
troubadour, which, owing to his opulence, he was en- 
abled to follow out with comfort. Abandoning himself 
to the impulse of the moment, he roamed like a travel- 
ling student, from place to place. * * At Jena 
he first met his future consort, at that time the wife 
of Mr. Moreau. ‘This lady eagerly adopted his most 
fanciful humours, and often rode with him at full speed 
through the streets, with three waving plumes in her 
riding hat, like a dame of ancient chivalry. She wrote 
verses. At Jena, Brentano composed his beautiful 
romance of ‘Loreley,’ and, also, several plays, which he 
published under the name of ‘ Marie.’ * * He 
sojourned for some titne at Dresden, arid then wandered 
along the banks of the Danube to Vienna, where, in 
1804, he assisted at the performance of his comedy, 
called, ‘Ponce de Leon,’ one of the most spirited and 
witty plays in the German language, 

“On quitting Vienna, he established himself at Hei- 
delberg, where death deprived him of his beloved 
wife, and where he had the consolation of the society of 
his congenial friend Achim von Arnim, subsequently 
the husband of his sister Bettitia. Those two friends, 
whose names are gencrally coupled together in litera- 
ture, had published, in 1800, a collection of old national 
songs, entitled, ‘Des Knaben Wunierhorn.’ These 
songs were gathered partly from the lips of the common 
people, and partly from very scarce publications, and 
single, printed leaves, of which Clemens Brentano had 
with infinite labour formed a very rich collection. The 
‘Boy’s Wunderhorn’ is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to modern poetry ; and Clemens Brentano and 
Arnim have by its. publication acquired an undying re- 
putation ; for these songs first roused the slumbering 
genius of the nation, and recalled to the memory of the 
Germans the lyrical poetry of the middle ages. * * 

‘After many changes of fortune and residence, Cle- 
mens Brentano was entrusted with the superintendence 
of a large domain, in Bohemia, belonging to his brothers. 

“At Berlin Brentano first looked back with regret 
onthe career which he hadrun. * * He tow 
fied into the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. 
After renouncing his errors in a formal confession at 
Berlin, he retired to Westphalia, where, in attendance 
on the sick bed of a nun, and ih solitary self-contem- 
plation, he spent five years, and joined the feligiotts 
circle in Munster. * * His latter years he spent 
principally at Munich, and died in the bosom of Catho- 
licism, at Aschaffenburg, on the 28th of July, 1842. 
Thus his life ended, as a carnival-masquerade does on 
Ash Wednesday, in the exercise of penitence and 
prayer.” 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 





SALE oF THE PEoPLE’s JOURNAL :--- 

Manchester, Dec. 6th, 1847. 

My Dear Sir,---Is it true that the “ People’s Journal ” is in 
the market? If it be, a8 it is rumoured here, how do you 
stand? Many are afixious to know. Has Saunders, after all, 
left the liabilities against you; what are the facts ; it is of im- 
portance that they be known. Let us know at once. 

Bs Your’s faithfully, 

ee Cc. M. M 
 Itisonly tootrue. The creditors have at lengthput a stop 
to Saunders’s reckless career. The buble is burst, and what a 
bubbleitis !--but how ruinous to us---how disastrous to numbers ! 
The journal is announced for sale by Mr. Price, Auctioneer 
Chancery-lane, and they who recollect the swelling statements, 
of Saunders, of his weekly circulation of from 35 to 40,000, and 
of a cirenlation of 10,000 monthly parts, guaranteed to ad- 
vertizers---let them go and look at the bill displayed at Mr. 
Price’s door---instead of a weekly circulation of 35,000, it is 
stated at 5,000! Let the poor gulls of advertisers Jook at the 
monthly circulation. They have been paying for a circulation 
of 10,000 ; it stands on the bill, 6,500! and thisan auctioneer’s 
statement. 

Let it be recollected that everything was done on our parts 
to expose and put an end to the costly hoax which was playing 
by a desperate adventurer. For this every engine was em- 
ployed to sink, crush, and destroy us. in purse, in peace of 
mind, and incharacter. What are now the facts? They are 
exactly what we declared they would be from the beginning. 
The man has run precisely the course that he ran with the 
Stevenses, and the Political Reformers. It appears from the 
statements made to thecreditors, that hard cash has been 
squandered and debts incurred in twenty-two months to the 
amount of nearly £9,000. In spite of what Saunders stated in 
his very last printed attempt on public credulity, that ‘‘ we 
knew very well that we should not have a farthing of the 
liabilities to pay,’’---he has left them all; and there is not a 
more atrocious fact in the history of literature than that ail 
the costs of paper and print and advertisements for his mur- 
derous attacks upon us, are left as liabilities against us! The 
losses we have already suffered, and the liabilities in which he 
has involved us, amount to nearly £4,000! 


REVELATIONS OF THE CONDITION AND DWELLINGS OF THE 
Poor IN Lonpon.---THeE Poor Man’s GuvarpiAn.---Five 
numbers of the penny journal entitled ‘‘The Poor Man’s 
Guardian,” have been forwarded to us, and we have read them 
with the greatost satisfaction, that men of station and influence 
have set suchan organ of exposure of the real condition of the 
indigent popnlation of the Metropolis, on foot. It would appear 
to be, if not the organ of the Poor Man’s Guardian Society, yet, 
under its sanction, and doing its work. Mr. Charles Cochrane, the 
President; and Mr. John Jones, the Secretary of that society, are 
the most prominent writers in this journal, and prosecutors of 
the enquiries which lead to such dreadful displays. We con- 
gratulate them and the public on their enterprise. Such, to 
our own knowledge, is the state of the poor, and of whole 
square miles of their dwellings in London, that it is impossible 
to have too many lahourers in the cause of that social reform 
that is demanded. 

Never, from the foundation of the world, did humanity ex- 
hibit so dreadful andabhorrent a condition as it doesin London. 
The stupendous mass of life there congregated, moves or 
rather stumbles on from day to day, one portion of it utterly 
ignorant of the state, lifc, feelings, or morals of another portion. 
Here splendour, there misery, here piety, there vice, here 
superfluity, there famine, here superfine delicacy on silken 
couches, there filth and squalor, groping in subteranean kennels, 
or huddled together in pestilence, and on, over, and through 
all this, roll the chariots of the wealthy, on drives the 
maniacal avarice of trade; on streams the swarm of thieves, 
harlots, cheats, drunkards, and cannibal .windlers, snatching 


a desperate existence from the substance, the sufferings and 
gullibility of others. 

Never did human nature arrive at such a: pitch of degrada- 
tion,---hideous, horrible, appalling degradation before, degrada- 
tion far worse than that of the lowest beast that exists; never 
did a misery so vast, a crime so reckless, an indifference so 
callous, meet in a huge metropolis, and display from year to 
year its frightful and discordant features before heaven. 

It is high time thatit was duly reflected upon, if we mean 
to retain our name as a christian people; it is high time that 
this monstrous mass of festering iniquity and disgraceful 
poverty, should be dealt with, if we mean to avoid plague in 
one shape or another---be it typhus---be it cholera---be it the 
moral pestilence of an out-bursting Atheism, renouncing all 
belief in the government of a God, or the tender sympathies of 
man. 

We rejoice that the question is at last arousing the attention 
of the community, and of government. The Health of Towns 
Association, has done immense good already; armed with the 
power about to be conferred by Parliament, the Commissioners 
for this purpose wlll do more. Men devoted at the peril of 
their lives, and in many instances at their cost, have plunged 
into the depths of this social wretchedness, and have thrown 
much light on the horrors that surround us. Let all good 
men aid them. Let those who would see what is the condition 
of hundreds of thousands of their fellow creatures in this great 
and wealthy London, get the five numbers of the “ Poor 
Mau’s Gnardian,” already issued, and gaze on its pictures of 
the interiors of workhouses and lodging-houses. Let them 
follow Messrs, Cochrane and Jones into the dens of Field Lane, 
into the workhouses of Marylebone, St. Pancras, and Lambeth. 
Let them look at the print of the notorious Enon Chapel, 
where crowds are dancing above the masses of coffins, naked 
skeletons, and decaying flesh in the cellar below. Terrible 
scenes of the daily life of London! We must put anend to 
them, or renounce our pretentions to be a Christian and 
civilized people. The best thanks of the public are due to every 
one who moves in this matter. Mr. Walker by his fearless ex- 
posures of the conditions of London grave-yards, has done noble 
service, and the present intrepid labours of the conductors of the 
“Poor Man’s Guardian,’’ deserve all support and co-operation , 

Tue Prosecrep EmickaTion OF THE IcARIAN CoMMUNISTS. 
---After the contemplation of such scenes as are revealed in the 
‘Poor Man’s Guardian,” itcan be no wonder that men seek to 
escape fromthis fearful state of society, in the old world, seek 
to indulge in the hope of founding in new countries, new social 
institutions more in accordance with the spirit of christianity, 
and the hopes of human nature. Accordingly we find thata 
large body of Communists in France, the disciples of Monsieur 
Cabet, are preparing to emigrate to America, under his 
guidance. There is a considerable number of this class of 
Communists, residing in London, who have issued from their 
comutittes-room, in Newman-street, Oxford-street, a pam- 
phlet, which they state to be their first English number of the 
harbinger of progress, from which we shall proceed to make 
extracts explanatory of theit views and intentions. 

“A large body of Communists, called Iearians, is spread over 
France, and has ramifieations extending to other countries. 
They have always depended on egal and peaceful means to 
propagate their opinions, but that has not prevented them from 
being persecuted by the government, nor defended thei from 
unjust .aspersions. Thus their opposition to revolutionary 
measures, and especially to secret political societies, has not 
only been useless to them, but as Jaid them opel to the attacks 
of the democratic party, which has declated in fo measured 
terms unceasing hostility to communism ; this not being suffi- 
cient, they are attacked by the uitra-communists, who ad- 
vocate the right of obtaining by violence, that Which the un- 
just system of society denies to them, and who are fot easy 





under the indirect reproof which the opposite principles of the 
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Icarians administer. M. Cabet who has devoted 40 years to 
the firm and constant advocacy of popular interests, and has 
occupied a high station in the state, is at the head of the 
Icarians; the ‘ Populaire,” a weekly paper of which he is the 
editor, is their organ, andthe “Travels in Icarie,” and ‘‘ True 
Christianity,” written by him,.contain their ideas on social 
organization, and their profession of faith, all of which are 
founded on the word “Fraternity,” and comprehended in it.” 


“Mn, Cazer’s Appress, Invitrxe mis DisciPLes TO GO TO 
IcaRIE. 


“* M. Cabet, after alluding .cthe precept of the great Chris- |: 


tian lawgiver, (whose disciples the communists (Icarians) pro- 
claim themselves), ‘°When they persecute you in this city fice 
ye to another,’ proclaims the intention of the body in question, 
under his direction. and ‘influenced by his writings and prin- 
ciples, to leave France, andsettle in a part of the United States, 
to be called ‘ Icarie.’ ; , P 

“ He say, “This is not to be a partial essay, nor a small 
emigration, for if our calculation does not deceive us, we may 
count on from 10 to 20,000 Icearians able to go and desirous of 
going, as an army of workmen of all professions, who will 
establish a people and a nation.’ 

“* It will not be a mob without ideas, induced by misery and 
the wish of bettering their personal condition; they will be 
workmen full of heart,’ intelligence,. and instruction, men 
chosen, examined, and proved, guided by one faith, warmed by 
one devotion and one enthusiasm. 

* During the time necessary for thepreparations for the first 
departure we will examine the necessary qnestions, and having 
called to our assistance the council and experience of all the 
friends of humanity, we shall go with a plan prepared and per- 
fected beforehand. 

‘‘Nothing will be result of chance---each for all, all for each 
---from every one according to his means, to every one accord- 
to his need,---first, that which is necessary, next-that which is 
useful, afterwards that which is agreeable, without other 
limits than those of reason, equality, and possibility, 

“ The strongest objection made to our plan is---how can you 
graft a new state of society upon the old one, resisting all that 
is opposed tots prejudices and customs? This objection will 
not exist with us; there will not be any obstacle to our com- 
mencing @verything on the most perfect systems. which modern 
science can offer tous ; the plans and positions of our roads, 
towns, and-manufactories, will be laid out from the beginning 
in the most advantageous manner ; we shall aim at perfection 
in our workshops, our dwellings, furniture, clothing---in factin 
everything. 


- “¥or the instruction of the adults, there will’ be perfect, 


liberty of meeting and of discussion ; all the professors, books, 
and journals necessary ; as to the education of the children, we 
’ ghall prove what can be done with the intelligence and heart of 
man by communist teachers, having the best methods of teach- 
ing, and all possible means of rendering study agreeable and 
education perfect. Our opponents tell us, that without. in- 
equality of fortunes, without individual property unlimited 
and hereditary, without emulation, a state of communism 
would be. a state of servitude, misery, and barbarism, We 
deny it ; it is re-asserted---the denial is repeated. This might 
go on for ever, but for the future we will not have. assertions, 
denials, or discussions. We will prove and manifest the truth 
by experiment. 

“In Icarie the domestic ties, and first of all marriage, will 
exist in all their purity and all their foree, which will be self 
derived, and not depending on extraneous aid; there will not 
be any marriage portions, nor,any forced celibacy. Woman 
will be established in her rights.and dignity. There will, not 
exist either slavery or domestic servitude ; perfect democracy, 
with universal sufferage. . The Icarians will noton any pretext 
poy | war into their neighbour’s home, consequently they . will 
not know or need tu.know anything of the military. servitude. 
The love of their independence, institutions, and coustry, will 
cause them to be prepared to defend themselves from any 
aggression ; ‘that this defence may be the best possible, all the 
male citizens will be armed and disciplined. 

** There, machinery will be the friend of the workers ; labour 
will by all possible means be divested of danger and excessive 
fatigue, and rendered attractive; the fine aris carried to the 
greatest degree of perfection. 

“ Reflect, then, Icarfans ; we shallhave a climate and sky at 
least equal to our own, a fruitfnl soil covered bya powerful 


Let those who are doubtful wait the, result.”’: 





vegetation, produ¢ing with little labour the same plants and 
animals, 

“Having left France we will not forget that she was our 
mother ; however hardly she may have dwelt with us, we will 
not cease to desire her happiness, nor to commiserate our per- 
secutors, because ‘ they know not what they do ;’ and are, as 
well as ourselves, the victims of the bad social organization 
which governs them from their birth. 
~ Those among you who cannot follow us:(and whose number 
willincrease) will form part of the great Icarian family, and be 
regarded as brethren. . . é ; 


** We have the words dream and Utopia continually thrown 


‘in our face ; let us, in answer, establish:and realize Icarie. ” 


‘Here (France), workers, your destiny in infancy is _priva- 
tion .and ignorance ; that of many of you rags, dirt, and su- 
perstition---the example of vice and labour imposed as a con- 
demnation before your physical force is developed. . r4 

“Your destiny in youth and manhood is excessive la O1 
the want of it; this labour often disgusting or perilous, afi 
sufficiently paid, produces disease and premature old‘age}” 
conscription, -the livret, perpetual. uneasiness, : real “slavery, 
without prospect as without rights; deprivation of .the plea- 
sures of domestic life, or if you dare enjoy them, an inérease 
of agony. oe 

‘And in old age, how many of you, after.a life of services to 
the country, are neglected and abandoned, until a hastened 
death ends your sufferings. ‘ . 

‘* And this is contrasted by the opulence of your exploiters 
4 masters, the privileged; who consume all and produce no- 

ing. 

“* Nevertheless, let us adhere to truth and justice ; let us not 
bear towards.the classes supposed to be fortunate, either envy; 
or above all, hate ; for. they also have their tribulations, ruins, 
and miseries ; they are, perhaps, still more than we, the victims 
ofa detestable social organization, rendering all men slaves and 
antagonistic, and depriving. all ofsecurity.and happiness.» But 
if they arenot happy that does not advantage us, our situation 
is no less intolerable ; a radical remedy is no less necessary. 

‘ . Let us examine what will bethe condition of the workers in 
carie. 

“‘No wages, but an equal enjoyment of the produce. No 
distress from want of employment, no opposition, labour orga- 
nised in the best possible manner, .by experience, the public 
opinion, and the will of the workmen themselves, . = 

66 Agriculture will be carried on on.the largest scale possible, 
and the trades in immense mapufactories..- The labour will be 
so distributed that no one will-be idle, no one.overworked. 

“The manufactories will be clean, lious, whol 
and all possible means taken, ,by the most extensive machinery 
and otherwise to protect the workers, The professions chosen 
as much as possible according to taste and aptitude. 

# All the govermental positions will be elective, temporary, 
recoverable; all the citizens will be clectors and eligible to all 
the positions, ie 

“ Workers here exploited, bondsmen without right and un- 
respected, without-occupation or food, scck elsewhere the 
treasures beneficially offered us : Let us establish Icarie in 
America, ~ 

“TI will go with you, I will participate in your condition; I 
will be fed, clothed, lodged, and treated as ae ates $ without 
any: other privilege ‘than that of being burthencd with the 
greatest-portion of care, watchfulness, and responsibility.’’ 

The efféct of thisaddress on the Icarians, and on. those 

who oppose them, has been immense. M. Cabet and his 
followers -bave already sent out an agent, to examine a 
certain locality in Texas, whither, if approved, M. Cabet 
proposes before Midsummer, to conduct not Jess than ten 
thousand Icarians, from France aud’ England. 
__ We shail watch the progress of this movement with great 
interest, regarding it as a most important one in the history 
of emigration. The principles of M. Cabet as developed in 
this pamphlet, being truly christign, are therefore in our 
opinion-well calculated, if wisely carried out, to insure the 
happiness of those engagedin it. 











Painrep forthe Proprietor by Witt1am Lovett, of 16, South 
Row, New Road, in the Parish of St. Pancras, County of 
Middlesex, and published by him at 171, (corner of Surrey 

Street,) Steand, in the Parish of St, Clement Danes. 
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